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Wi EKLAND; | long concealed from him? Some time and !! The death of Catherine was already known 


| speedily he would obtain this knowledge. | to him, and that knowledge, as might have 
| No stratagems could considerably or use- || been suspected, had destroyed his reason. 


OR THE TRANSFORMATION. 


An American Tale. fully prolong his ignorance. All that could | I had feared nothing less; but now that I 

BY CHARLES BROCKDEN BROWN. | be sought was to take away the abruptness | beheld the extinction of a mind the most 
( Continued from poge 155.) I of the change, and shut out the confusion | luminous and penetrating that ever digni- 

toa (of despair, and the inroads of madness: | fied the human form, my sensations were 

CHAPTER XVII. | but I knew my brother, and knew that all fraught with new and insupportable an- 


I had no inclination nor power to move | exertions to console him would be fruitless. | guish. 
from this spot. For more than an hour,') What could I say? I was mute, and, I had not time to reflect in what way 
my faculties and limbs seemed to be de-| poured forth those tears, on his account, ™y own safety would be effected by this 
prived from all activity. The door below) which my own unhappiness had been una- | revolution, or what I had to dread from the 
creaked on its hinges, and steps ascended ble to extort. In the midst of my tears, I wild conceptions of a madman. He ad- 
the stairs. My wandering and confused was not unobservant of his motions.— vanced towards me. Some hollow noises 
thoughts were instantly recalled by these , These were of a nature to rouse some other were wafted by the breeze. Confused cla- 
sounds, and dropping the curtain of the |) sentiment than grief, or, at least, to mix | ™Mours were succeeded by many feet tra- 
bed, I moved to a part of the room where ! with it a portion of astonishment. versing the grass, and then crowding into 
any one who entered should be visible;|} His countenance suddenly became trou- the piazza. 
such are the vibrations of sentiment, that,|| bled. His hands were clasped with a force | ‘These sounds suspended my brother's 
notwithstanding the seeming fulfilment of|| that left the print of his nails in his flesh. | purpose, and he stood to listen. The sig- 
my fears, and increase of my danger, 1 || His eyes were fixed on my feet. His brain | nals multiplied, and grew louder; perceiv- 
was conscious, on this occasion, to no tur- || seemed to swell beyond its continent. He '§g this, he turned from me, and hurried 
bulence but that of curiosity. | did not ecase to breathe, but his breath was | out of ng f sight. All about me was preg- 

At length he entered the apartment, and | stifled into groans. I had never witnessed ge with mouves to astonisliment. My 
I recognized my brother. It was the same | the hurricane of human passions. My ele- , sister’s corpse, Wieland’s frank demeanour, 
Wieland whom I had ever seen. Yet his \ ment had, till lately, been all sunshine and | and, at length, this crowd of visitants so 
features were pervaded by a new expres- } calm. I was unconversant with the alti- | little accorded with my foresight, that my 
sion. I supposed him unacquainted with | tudes and energies of sentiment, and was mental progress was stopped. The im- 
the fate of his wife, and his appearance | transfixed with inexplicable horror by the pulse had ceased which was accustomed to 
confirmed this persuasion. A brow ex- || symptoms which I now beheld. _give motion and order to my thoughts. 
panding into exultation, I had hitherto ne-|| After a silence and a conflict which I | Footsteps thronged upon the stairs, and 
ver seen in him, yet such a brow did he} could not interpret, he lifted his eyes to presently many faces showed themselves 
now wear. Not only was he unapprised || heaven, and in broken accents exclaimed, | within the door of my apartment. These 
of the disaster that had happened, but some || This is too much! Any victim but this, | looks were full of alarm and watchfulness. 
joyous occurrence had betided. What a) and thy will be done. Have I not suffi- | They pryed bato corners as 4 ia search of 
reverse was preparing to annihilate his | ciently attested my faith and my obedience? , some fugitive; next their gaze was fixed 
transitory bliss! No husband ever doated | She that is gone, they that have perished, | upon me, and betokened all the vehemence 
more fondly, for no wife ever claimed so) were linked with my soul by ties which | °! terror and pity. For a time I question- 
boundless a devotion. I was not uncertain | only thy command would have broken ; | ed whether these were not shapes and faces 
as to the effects to flow from the discovery | but here is sanctity and excellence surpass- | like that which I had seen at the bottom of 
of her fate. I confided not at all in the ing human. This workmanship is thine, | the stairs, creatures of my fancy or airy 
efforts of his reason, or his piety. There | and it cannot be thy will to heap it into | existences. : 

My eye wandered from one to another, 


were few evils which his modes of think- | ruins.” os , hicl 
ing would not disarm of their sting; but | Here suddenly unclasping his hands, he | till at length it fell on a countenance which 
| 


here, all opiates to grief, and all compellers | struck one of them against his forehead, f ] well knew. It - wrgtrd wai pal 
ef patience were vain. This spectacle | and continued—“* Wretch! who made thee | This man was a : me se ak rs 
would be unavoidably followed by the out- | quicksighted in the councils of thy Maker: || mother, venerable or ng or ‘ sil 
rages of desperation, and a rushing to) Deliverance from mortal fetters is awarded ! ness, and sagacity. He ha | lung oe 
death. | to this being, and thou art the minister of | charged the functions of a magistrate ve 
For the present, I neglected to ask my- | this decree.” | good citizen. li any terrors a IS 
self what motive brought him hither. I So saying, Wieland advanced towards || presence was sufficient to dispel pie : 
was only fearful of the effects to flow from |: me. His words and his motions were with-|| He approached, took wy — with a 
the sight of the dead. Yet could it be j out meaning, except on one supposition.— |! compassionate air, and said, in a low voice, 
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“ Where, my dear Clara, are your brother 
and sister?” I made no answer, but point- 
ed to the bed. His attendants drew aside 
the curtain, and while their eyes glared 
with horror at the spectacle which they 
beheld, those of Mr. Hallet overflowed 
with tears. 

After considerable pause, he once more 
turned tome. “ My dear girl, this sight 
is not for you. Can you confide in my 
care, and that of Mrs. Baynton’s? We 
will see performed all that circumstances 
require.” ; : 

I made strenuous opposition to this re- 
quest. ‘I insisted on remaining near her 
till she were interred. His remonstrances, 
however, and my own feelings, showed me 
the propriety of a temporary dereliction.— 
Louisa stood in need of a comforter, and 
my brother’s children of a nurse. My un- 
happy brother was himself an object of so- 
licitude and care. At length I consented 
_to relinquish the corpse, and go to my bro- 
ther’s, whose house, I said, would need a 
mistress, and his children a parent. 

During this discourse, my venerable 
friend struggled with his tears, but my last 
intimation called forth with fresh vio- 
lence. Meanwhile, his attendants stood 
round in mournful silence, gazing on me, 
and at each other. I repeated my resolu- 
tion, and rose to execute it ; but he took my 
hand to detain me. His countenance be- 
trayed irresolution and reluctance. I re- 
quested him to state the reason of his oppo- | 
_ Sition to this measure. I entreated him to 
be explicit. Ttold him that my brother 
had just been there, and that I knew his 
condition. This misfortune had driven 
him tormadnéss, and his offspring must not 
want a protector. If he chose, I would 
resign Wieland to his care; but his inno- 
cent and helpless babes stood in instant 
need of nurse and mother, and these offices 
I would by no means allow another to per- 
_ form while I had life. 

Every word that I uttered seemed to 
augment his perplexity and distress. At 
last he said, “ I think, Clara, I have enti- 
tled myself to some regard from you. You 
have professed your willingness to oblige 
me. Now I callupon you to confer upon 
me the highest obligation in your power. 
Permit Mrs. Baynton to have the manage- 
ment of your brother’s house for two or 
three days; then it shall be yours to act in 
it as you please. No matter what are my 
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think your age, your sex, or the distress | 
which this disaster must occasion, incapa- 
citates you for the office. Surely you have 
no doubt of Mrs. Baynton’s tenderness or 
discretion.” 

New ideas now rushed into my mind.— 
I fixed my eyes stedfastly on Mr. Hallet. 
“ Are they well?” said I. “Is Louisa 
well? Are Benjamin, and William, and | 
Constantine, and little Clara, are they safe? 
Tell me truly, I beseech you !” 

“ They are well,” he replied ; “ they are 
perfectly safe.” 

“ Fear no effeminate weekness in me: 

I can bear to hear the truth» Tell me 
truly, are they well.” 
He again assured me that they were well. 
“ What then,” resumed I, “ do you fear? 
Is it possible for any calamity to disqualify | 
me for performing my duty to these help-| 
less innocents? I am willing to divide the | 
care of them with Mrs. Baynton; I shall | 
be grateful for her sympathy and aid; but | 
what should I be to desert them at an hour 
like this !”” 

I will cut short this distressful dialogue. | 
I still persisted in my purpose, and he still | 
persisted in his opposition. This excited | 
my suspicions anew; but these were re- 
moved by solemn declarations of their 
safety. I could not explain this conduct | 
in my friend; but at length consented to | 
go to the city, provided I should see them. 
for a few minutes at present, and should 
return on the morrow. 

Even tiis arrangement was objected to. | 
At length he told me they were removed | 
to the city. Why were they removed, I 
asked, and whither? My importunities | 
would not now be eluded. My suspicions. 
were roused, and no evasion or artifice was 
sufficient to allay them. Many of the au-| 
dience began to give vent to their emotions | 
in tears. Mr. Hallet himself seemed as*if| 
the conflict were too hard to be longer sus- 
tained. Something whispered to my heart 
that havoc had been wider than I now wit- 
nessed. I suspected this concealment to 
arise from apprehensions of the effects 
which a knowledge of the truth would pro- 
duce in me. I once more entreated him 
to inform me truly of their state. To en- 
force my entreaties, I put on an air of in- 
sensibility. “ I can guess,” said I, “ what 
has happened—They are indeed beyond 
the reach of injury, for they are dead! Is 
it not so?” My voice faltered in spite of 
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motives in making this request: perhaps I 
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my courageous efforts. 
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“ Yes,” said he, “ they are dead! Dead 
by the same fate, and by the same hand, 
with their mother !” 


“ Dead !” replied I; * what, all?” 


“ All!” replied he; “ he spared nog 
one !”? 


Allow me, my friends, to close my eyes 
upon the after-scene. Why should I pro- 
tract a tale which I already begin to feel is 
too long? Over this scene, at least, let 
me pass lightly. Here, indeed, my narra- 
tive would be imperfect. All was tempes- 
tuous commotion in my heart, and in my 
I have no memory for aught but 
unconscious transitions and rueful sights. 
I was ingenious and indefatigable in the in- 
vention of torments. I would not dispense 
with any spectacle adapted to exasperate 
my grief. Each pale and mangled form I 
crushed to my bosom. Louisa, whom I 
loved with so ineffable a passion, was de- 
nied to me at first, but my obstinacy con- 
quered their reluctance. 


They led the way into a darkened hall. 
A lamp pendant from the ceiling, was un- 
covered, and they p@inted to a table. The 
assassin had defrauded me of my last and 
miserable consolation. I sought not in her 
visage, for the tinge of the morning, and 
the lustre of heaven. These had vanished 
with life; but 1 hoped for liberty to print 
a last kiss upon her lips. This was denied 
me; for such had been the merciless blow 
that destroyed her, that not a lineament re- 
mained / 


I was carried hence to the city. Mrs. 
Hallet was my companion and my nurse. 
Why should I dwell upon the rage of fever, 
and the effusions of delirium? Carwin 
was the phantom that pursued my dreams, 
the giant oppressor under whose arm I was 
for ever on the point of being crushed.— 
Strenuous muscles were required to hinder 
my flight, and hearts of steel to withstand 
the eloquence of my fears. In vain I call- 
ed upon them to look upward, to mark his 
sparkling rage and scowling contempt.— 
All I sought was to fly from the stroke that 
was lifted. Then I heaped upon my guards 
the most vehement reproaches, or betook 
myself to wailings on the hopelessness of 
my condition. 


This malady at length declined, and my 
weeping friends began to look for my re- 
storation. Slowly, and with intermitted 
beams, memory revisited me. The scenes 
that I had witnessed were revived, became 
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the vue of deliberation and deduction, | 


and called forth the effusions of more ra- |) 


tional sorrow. 
[ To be continued.] 
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KENILWORTH. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF WAVERLY. 
(Continued from page 157.) 


Michael Lambourne merely stops to | 
gather up the money so unceremoniously | 
bestowed upon him by the combatants, and 
hastens to follow Tressilian; Varney makes 
his way into Cunnentace, where he finds | 


Foster engaged with the lady, endeavour- || 


ing to persuade her to retire to her own 
apartment, but she treats his entreaties 








ant, while she a or rather devoured ve 
contents of the other.” 
| The package contains a necklace of 
| pearl, of great value, with some other jew-| 
‘els; ; Janet expresses her admiration of the | 
‘trinkets, but the lady adds, with great em- 
phasis, holding her lord’s letter in her || 
‘hands, “ Each word in this dear paper is |! 
| worth the whole string, my girl.” | 
| Varney next engages in a controversy | 
with Foster, about the appearance of Tres- | | 
'silian and Mike Lambourne; but Foster | 
‘replies, * Didst thou not charge me to | 
‘seek out for thee a fellow who has a good | 
sword, and unscrupulous conscience ? and 
was I not busying myself to find a fit man, | 





| 


i] . . 1] 
| for, thank Heaven, my acquaintance lies | 


: i 
‘not amongst such companions, when, as | 





tains of silk and of cies tiated fringed 
with gold, prevented the sudience from be- 
ing seen without.” 

These preparations were all made in 


| anticipation of the Earl’s visit, and the lady 


| wandered from one apartment to another, 
| with the greatest impatience for his arrival, 
and admiration at the unusual splendour 
of the preparations. After waiting some 
‘time, and after a lengthy interview with 
| Varney, touching the unexpected appear- 
,ance of Tressilian—in which the groom 
‘prevails upon the lady to withhold the cir- 
‘cumstance from the Earl, the folding doors 
flew wide open, and a man of majestic 
mien, mufiled in the folds of a long dark 
riding cloak, entered the apartment :— 


“ There was some little displeasure and 


with scorn. Varney is the bearer of de-| Heaven would have it, this tall fellow, who!| confusion on the Countess’ brow, owing 


spatches from Leicester to his lady, and | i 


informs her of her lords intention of paying | 
her a visit that night. She runs hastily to || 
the door, and calls aloud— 

“¢ Janet, Janet—come to my tiring- 
room instantly.? Then returning to Var- 
ney, she asked if her lord sent any farther 
commendations to her. 

“< This letter, honoured madam,’ said | 
he, taking from his bosom a small parcel 





wrapt in scarlet silk, ‘and with it a token 
to the Queen of his Affections.? 


is in all his qualities the very flashing knave | 
thou didst wish, came hither to fix acquaint- 
_ance upon me in the plenitude of his impu-. 
| | dence, and I admitted his claim, thinking) 
todo you a pleasure—and now see what | 
thanks I get for disgracing myself by zee 
verse with him.” 

“ Four apartments, which occupied the! 
_ western side of the old quadrangle at Cum-| 
| nor-Place, had been fitted up with extraor- 
| dinary splendour. This had been the work | 





to her struggle with Varney’s pertinacity ; 
but it was exchanged for an expression of 
the purest joy and affection, as she threw 
herself into the arms of the noble stranger 

| who entered, and clasping him to her bo- 

| som, exclainsed, “ At length—at length 
thou art come !” 


“ Varney discreetly withdrew as his lord 
‘entered, and Janet was about to do the 
same, whes her mistress signed to her to 
remain. She took her place at the farther 


With ea- | | of several days prior to that on which our || end of the apartment, and remained stand- 


ger speed the lady hastened to undo the | | story opened. Workmen sent from Lon- |! ; ‘ing, as if ready for attendance. 


silken string which surrounded the little 
packet, and failing to unloose readily the | 
knot with which it was secured, she again | 
called loudly on Janet, ‘ Bring me a knife 
—scissars—aught that may undo this en- 
vious knot.’ 

‘¢ ¢ May not my poor poniard serve, ho- 
noured madam,’ said Varney, presenting a 


small dagger of exquisite workmanship, | 
which hung in his Turkey-leather sword- | 


belt. 
** ¢ No, sir,’ replied the lady, rejecting 





the instrument which he offered— Steel || in the mansion of their once indigent, but | 
now wealthy neighbour, Anthony Foster. | 


poniard shall cut no true-love knot of mine.’ | 

“ ¢ It has cut many, however,’ said An- 
thony Foster, half aside, and looking at 
Varney. By this time the knot was disen- 
tangled without any other help than the 
neat and nimble fingers of Janet, a simply- 
attired, pretty maiden, the daughter of An- 
thony Foster, who came running at the re- 
peated call of her mistress. A necklace of 
orient pearl, the companion @f a perfumed 
billet, was now hastily produced from the 
packet. The lady gave the one, after a 
Slight glance, to the charge of her attend- 


pearance of a dissolved monastic house, | 


don, and not permitted to leave the pre- | 


mises until the work was finished, had con- | 


verted the apartments in that whole side | 


of the building, from the dilapidated ap- | 


into the semblance of a royal palace. A 
mystery was observed in all these arrange | 





ments; the workmen came thither and re- 
tamed by night, and all measures were ||" 
taken to prevent the prying curiosity of, | 
the villagers from observing or speculating | 
upon the changes which were taking place | 


«© Meanwhile, the Earl, for he was of no 
inferior rank, returned his lady’s caress 
| with the most affectionate ardour, but af- 
‘fected to resist when she strove to take his 


cloak from him. 


| we Nay,’ she said, ‘ but I will unmanile 


|¥° ou—I must see if you have kept your 
word to me, and come as the great Earl 
men call thee, and not as heretofore like a 
private cavalier.’ 
“ ¢ Thou art like the rest of the world, 
Amy,’ said the Earl, suffering her to pre- 
vail in the playful contest; ‘ the jewels, 








| Accordingly, the secrecy desired was so far | i 
preserved, that nothing got abroad but | 
|vague and uncertain reports, which were | 
received and repeated, but without much 
credit being attached to them. 

On the evening of which we treat, the 
new and highly decorated: suit of rooms 
were, for the first time, illuminated, and 
that with a brilliancy which might have 
been visible hali-a-dozen miles off, had not 
oaken shutters carefully secured with bolt 











and padlock, and maatled with long cur- 


and feathers, and silk, are more to them 
than the man whom they adora—many a 
poor blade looks gay in a velvet scabbard.’ 


|  * But so cannot men say of thee, thou 
| noble Earl,’ said his lady, as the cloak 
dropped on the floor, and showed him 
dressed as princes when they ride abroad ; 

‘thou art the good and well-tried steel, 
whose inly worth deserves, yet disdains, 
its outward ornaments. Do not think Amy 
can love thee better in this glorious yarb, 
than she did when she gave her licart to 
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him who wore the russet brown cloak in 
the woods of Devon.’ 





“¢ And thou too,’ said the Earl, as grace-|| thinks, I long to sit in one of his princely 


fully and majestically he led his beautiful 
Countess toward the chair of state which 
was prepared-for them both,—‘ thou too, 
my love, hast donned a dress which be- 
comes thy rank, though it cannot improve | 
thy beauty... What think’st thou of our! 
court taste ?? 

“ The lady cast a sidelong glance upon 
the great mirror as they passed it by, and 
then said, ‘1 know not how it is, but I 


think not of my own person, while I look || 








at the reflection of thine. © Sit thou there,’ 
she said, as they approached the chair of: 
state, ‘ like a thing for men to worship and | 
to wonder at.’ 

* ¢ Ay, love,’ said the Earl, ‘ if thou wilt 
share my state with me.’ 

_ “© Not so,” said the Countess; ‘ I will 
sit on this footstool, at thy feet, that I may 
spell over thy splendour, and learn, fer the 
first time, how princes are attired.’ 

“ And with a childish wonder, which 
her youth and rustic education rendered 


not only excusable, but becoming, mixed | 


as it was with a delicate show of the most 


tender conjugal affection, she examined and | 
admired from head to foot, the noble form: 


and princely attire of him who formed the 
proudest ornament of the court of Eng- 
land’s Maiden Queen, renowned as it was for 
splendid courtiers, as well as for wise coun- 
sellors. Regarding affectionately his lovely 


bride, and gratified by unrepressed admira- | 
tion, the dark eye and noble features of the |! 


Earl, expressed passions more gentle than 


usualty sate upon his broad forehead, and 
in the piercing brilliancy of his dark eye ; 
and he smiled at the simplicity which dic- 
tated the questions she put to him concera- 


ing the various ornaments with which he | 


was decorated.” 
After the Earl had satisfied her nume- 
rous questions, he added— 
* ¢ And now, loveliest, your wish is gra- 
tified, and you have seen your vassal in 
"such of his trim array as accords with riding 
vestments ; for robes of state and coronets 
are only for princely halls.’ 
“ ¢ Well, then,’ said the Countess, ‘ my 


gratified wish has, as usual, given rise to a | 


new one.’ 

“ ¢ And what is it thou ean’st ask that I 
can deny ?’ said the fond husband. 

“T wished to see my Ear) visit this ob- 
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'scure and secret bower,’ said the Countess, 
‘in all his princely array, and now, me- 


are like those who climb a mountain of 
loose sand—we dare make no halt until 
|some projecting rock afford us a secure 
stance and resting place—if we pause soon- 
‘er, we slide down by our own weight, an 
object of universal derision. I stand high, 
but I stand not secure enough to follow my 
the Earl—* the sober russet shall be don- |! own inclination. ‘To declare my marriage, 
ned to-morrow, if you will.’ | were to be the artificer of my own rain.— 

* But shall I? said the lady, ¢ go with | But, believe me, 1 will reach a point, and 
you to one of your castles, to see how the | that speedily, when I can do justice to thee 
richness of your dwelling will correspond H and to myself. Meantime, poison hot the 
‘with your peasant habit.’ bliss of the present moment, by desiring 
» © © Why, Amy,’ said the Earl, looking that which cannot at present be. Let me 
rather know whether all here is managed 
rated with sufficient splendour? I gave | to thy liking. How does Foster bear him- 
‘the most unbounded order, and, methinks, | self to your—in all things respectful, 1 


halls, and see him enter, dressed in sober 
russet, as when he won poor Amy Robsart’s 
heart.’ 

“ ¢ That is a wish easily granted,’ said 




















‘it-has been indifferently well obeyed—but || '¥St, else the fellow shall dearly rue it,’ 

if thou canst tell me aught which remains | “* He reminds me ene the ne- 

to be done, I will instantly give direction.’ cessity of this Privacy, answered the lady, 
« ¢ Nay, my lord, now you mock me,’ { with a sigh ; but that is reminding me ot 

replied the Countess; ‘ the gayety of this your wishes, and therefore, I am rather 

tich lodging exceeds my imagination as || bound to him than disposed to blame him 

much as it does my desert. But shall not | for it. 

your wife, my love—at least one day soon | 

—be surrounded with the honour, which | 

arises neither from the toils of the mecha- | ~e 

nic who decks her apartment, nor from the | CLERK FROM THE COUNTRY. 

| silks and jewels with which your generosity | 

‘adorns her, but which is attached to her 

place among the matronage, as the avowed | 

_wife of England’s noblest Earl? 


“ ¢ One day ?’ said her husband; ¢ Yes, 





[ To be continued.] 
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** In assisting each other, we help ourselves.” 
Oxtp Morro. 
This is an old but philanthropic addage, 
implying more than we at first are aware 
of; it is, in fact, an epitome of the bond 

















Amy, my love, one day this shall surely’ 


| of union between man and man. Content- 
happen; and, believe me, thou canst not | 


ment and peace, whenever they appear 
conspicuous, are so very pleasing, that we 
t 





'wish for that day, more fondly than I.— | 





' ‘- a0 | bours of state, and cares and toils of ambi-_ 
the commanding and aspiring look, which tion, to spend my life in dignity and honour 


[Wah what rapture could I retire from ta-|| always feel a desire of seeing them more 
extended; and where avarice has not got 


the better of genuine benevolence, the wish 
on my own broad domains, with thee, my | 


| \ is generally aecompanied by an almost in- 
‘lovely Amy, for my frrend and companion} || voluntary effort in behalf of another in ad+ 
; But, Amy, this cannot yet be; and these 


versity. ‘The desire of being happy is per- 
‘dear, but stolen interviews are all 1 can 


fectly natural, and is the end we propose 
give to the loveliest and the best beloved | in all kinds of enjoyment; but the object 
of her sex.’ 


of the pursuit is lost more frequently by 
*** But why can it not be ?’ urged the 


the hasty and inconsiderate manner with 
Coutttess, in the softest tones of persuasion, || which we engage in it, than from any real. 
'‘ why ean it not immediately take place— 


| difficulties we have to encounter. Bene 
this more perfect, this uninterrupted union, |! volence, like every other feeling by which 


for which you say you wish, and which the || we are actuated, ought to be subject to our 
laws of God and man alike command ?— || control, and (without any selfishness) made 
Ah! did you but desire it half so much as || subservient to our own good ; this can only 
| you say, mighty and favoured as you are, || be done but by reducing it to a system, and 
in so doing, prescribe to ourselves the most 
| pleasant way of rendering our means come. 
mensurate with our actions. 

The most efficient man, and the most 














\who, or what, should bar your attaining | 
‘your wish?’ 

| The Earl’s brow was overcast. 

“¢ Amy,’ he said, * you speak of what 


























you understand not. We that toil in courts |! useful member of society I ever saw, hae 
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a time for every thing, a place for every } pecuniary point of view, and consequently 
thing, and a method for every thing; in|| his sphere of usefulness much enlarged.— 
short his whole life was reduced to a com- | He retired, however, only to await another 
plete system. This systematic arrange- || opportunity of doing good, and we all know | 
ment was discoverable in every object | by experience, that he could not have been | 
around him; and in nothing was it more || in a.state of suspense long. ‘This he has | 
evident than in his conduct. By the uni-|! repeated as often as the nature of the case | 
form practice of reducing all his plans of would admit, and always with equal suc- | 
operations into a schedule, he was enabled i cess; but as he became more wealthy his | 
to anticipate, with confidence, future re- || operations became more extended, and I 
sults. From the extensive knowledge he | have known him to be concerned in several | 
acquired of human nature, by this course \ establishments at the same time, set on foot |! 
of proceeding, and from the accuracy with i for the sole. purpose of assisting worthy in- | 
which his plans took effect, I have often dividuals. Even while thus engaged, the | 
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| returned with interest, accompanied by the 
| sincere thanks of the’now prosperous young 
; merchant. 

| Thus it is astonishing to perceive how 
Much good may be done by a little atten- 
tion to the affairs of the world, and bya 
proper arrangement of our own. . And it is 


ino less a matter of surprise to observe how 


much more may be accomplished by the 


‘same means in the hands of different indi- 
,Viduals; and for this simple reason—one 
acts in conformity with a plan he has pro- 
posed to himself, for the purpose of making 
the best of every thing, while the other acts 





thought it was well for mankind that he 
employed himself for their benefit. He 
was truly a philanthropist, and although I 
have often seen the tears gush into his eyes 
at the misfortunes of others, yet I never 
heard him make a profession of friendship, 
nor even an offer of assistance to any per- 
son; but his active mind would be secret- 
ly, and instantly engaged in their behalf; 
and the first intimation would be relief in 
a manner the most substantial, and trom a 
quarter least expected. This course, how-, 
ever, he did not adept from any desire of 
appearing singular; nor yet for the purpose 
of exciting surprise; but simply from the 





fear of raising expectations he could not/! 


satisfy, and of affording ground for hope, 
when he could perceive no plausible rea- 
som. But the tenor of his conduct was a 
practical comment upon our motto—and it 
is literally a fact, that he has acquired 
wealth by assisting others. He seldom 
gives way to the spontaneous impulse of 
his feelings, but resolves upon every thing 








after mature deliberation, and consequent-|! time the i 
‘speaking, without even intimating that he doubt but he should be able both to under- 


ly, hardly ever misapplies his resources. | 


His systematic mode of living does not dis-|) was acquainted with the affair, obtained a 
tinguish him from the rest of the world any | c 


‘ 


‘at the south, which he communicated in as | his leave; and immediately retired out of 


} ® ' ° . 
‘delicate a manner as possible, to the nar {ieee to a private country farm, where, 


. . 
‘ties, much to their surprise. Here another | within a few months, he learned the Spa- 


‘difficulty occurred, however, for the young | nish tongue, and then waited again on the 
| man frankly confessed that he was not pos-| Earl, to give him an account of his dili- 
| sessed of the means necessary for travelling!) gence. lis Lordship asking him if he 
so great a distance. It was now that our || was sure he understood it thoroughly, and 


a lustre pe- Mr. Rowe answering in the affirmative, the 


| philanthropist shone forth with 
‘culiarly his own—he immediately offered | Earl burst into an exclamation, “ How 


‘the loan of $200 upon condition, however, 1 happy are you, Rowe, that you can enjoy 
(in conformity with the plan he had adopt- ! the pleasure of reading and understanding 


: : , i i : : ae ne . 
ed) of “ helping himself in assisting others,” || Don Quixote in the original!” This wan 
‘that the money s 


hould be refunded with in-|jton cruelty inflicted by his Lordship, of 
‘terest, as soon as the young man could |! raising expectations In the mind, that he 
make it convenient—the proposal was ac- | never intended to gratify, needs only be 


i} . ML ae 
cepted, and in a few months the money was |, told to excite indignation. 


more than it does the Society of Friends 
generally, to which he belongs; but then 
it displays a man of correct principles, and 
a mind of refined sensibility. 

The first circumstance that let me into 
his character, has been followed by many 
others of the same cast, all of them mani- 
festing the greatest discernment and know- 
ledge of human aflairs. [le became ac- 
quainted with a young man in rather desti- 
tute circumstances, and after patronising 
him for some@gdime, in various ways, at 
length established him in business, under 
his own immediate direction, and after see- 
ing him well under way, withdrew from 
the concern considerably improved, in a 


| thing in reserve for the unfortunate, and | 


Operations of his powerful mind were by | from the spur of the moment—and as often 
no means confined, much less were his re- bestows it upon the unworthy as upon the 
sources unemployed ; he always had some- | deserving. 

RALPH. 








ee ————— 





‘the needy. He seldom, however, impart: | = 
/ed pecuniary relief, unless in case of abso-| The late Duke of Queensberry, when 
lute necessity; because he supposed em-’ secretary of state, made Mr. Rowe secre- 
_ ployment more beneficial to the individual, tary for public affairs; and when that no- 
_and to the community at large. To give’) bleman came to know him well, he was ne- 
ithe reader some idea of the manner in, ver more delighted than when in his com- 
which he assisted those that were not un-| pany. After the Duke’s death, all avenues 
' der his immediate charge, I will relate the | were stopped to his preferment; and du- 


} . . . : li . 
| following circumstance as a case in point: | ring the rest of Queen Anne's reign, he 


A young man of unexceptionable cha-' passed his time with the muses and bis 
|racter, and of respectable connexions, ow- | books, and sometimes with the conversa- 
‘ing to the commercial embarrassments in , tion of his friends. While he was thus 
| which our merchants were involved imme-, without a patron, he went one day to pay 
‘diately after the peace, found himself out ! his court to the Earl of Oxford, lord high- 
\of employ, and his means of subsistence | treasurer of England, thea at the head of 
daily decreasing; as may be supposed, his | the Tory faction, who asked bim if be un- 
‘situation was a subject of solicitude among | derstood Spanish well? He answered, 
his acquaintances, as well as with the young | “ No;” but imagining that his Lordship 
man himself, especially as it was growing | might intend to sead him into Spain oa 
every day more precarious. In the mean | some honourable commissiva, he presently 


gentleman of whom we have been | added, that in a short time he did not 


| stand it, and to speak it. The Eail ap- 
‘clerkship for the young man, somewhere |’ proving of what he said, Mr. Rowe took 
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PRINCE MENZIKOFF. 
Prince Menzikoff was born of gentle, | 
but very poor parents; and they dying, | 
left him very young without any education, | 
insomuch that he could neither read nor 
write, nor ever did he to the day of his | 
death: his poverty obliged him to seek | 
service in Moscow, where he was taken | 
into house of a pastry-cook, who employed 1 
him in crying minced pies about the streets ; 
and having a good voice, he also sung bal- 
lads; whereby he was so generally known, 
that he had access into all the gentlemens’ 
houses. The Czar, by invitation, was to || 
dine one day at a Boyar’s, or Lord’s house, 
and Menzikoff happening to be in the) 
kitchen that day, observed the Boyar giv- 
ing directions to his cook about a dish of | 
meat he said the Czar was fond of, and | 
took notice that the Boyar himself pat |: 
some kind of powder in it, by way of spice: 
taking particular notice of what meat that 
dish was @mposed, he took himself away 
to sing his ballads, and kept sauntering in 
the street till the Czar arrived, when exalt- 
ing his voice, his Majesty took notice of it,| 
sent for him, and asked him if he would | 
sell his basket with the pies: the boy re- 
plied, he had power only to sell the pies, 
as for the basket he must first ask his mas- 
ter’s leave; but as every thing belonged to 
his Majesty, he needed only lay his com- 
mands upon him. This reply pleased the | 
Czar so much, that he ordered Alexander 
to stay and attend him, which he obeyed 
with great joy. Menzikoff waited behind | 
the Czar’s chair at dinner, and seeing the | 
befére-mentioned dish served up and placed | 
before him, in a whisper begged his Ma- 
jesty not to eat thereof; the Czar went 
into another room with the boy, and asked 
his reason for what he had whispered to 
him, when he informed his Majesty what 
he had observed in the kitchen, and the 
Boyar’s putting in the powder himself, 
without the cook’s perceiving him, made 
him suspect that dish in particular; he 
therefore thought it his duty to put him on 
his guard. ‘The Czar returned to the table 
without the least discomposure in his coun- 
tenance, and with his usual cheerfulness. 























| persons, who recovered their hearing and 











The Boyar recommended this dish to him, 
saying it was very good. The Czar order-| 
ed the Boyar to sit down by him, for it is a. 
custom in Moscow for the master of the! 


jlively. His right ear is finer than his left 


example. The Boyar, with the utmost 
confusion, replied, that it did not become 
the servant to eat with his master; where- 
upon the plate was set down to a dog, who 
soon despatched its contents, which in a 
very short time threw him into convulsions, 
and soon deprived him of life: the dog be- 


—— ~~. 


begin to make the first efforts to articu- 
late. 

Mr. Deleau informs us, that he is con- 
structing an instrument, which will afford 
the happy facility of finishing the operation 
‘in three minutes, by which its success will 

|be more certain. By means of this instru- 








ing opened, the effect of the poison was 
clearly discovered, and the Boyar was im- 
mediately secured, but was found next 
morning dead in his bed, which prevented 
all farther discovery. 

Menzikoff’s remarkable introduction soon 
gained him credit and confidence with his 
royal master, who, from being one of the 
meanest and poorest, raised him to be one 
of the richest subjects in the Russian em- 
pire; he was not only dignified with the 
title of a Prince, in Russia, but also de- 
clared a Prince of the Roman empire. 
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CURE FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB) 


A French paper contains the following 
article on the cure of two deaf and dumb 


speech. This novel and successful opera- 
tion was performed by a young practitioner, 
a doctor of medicine, of the faculty of Pa- 
ris, ex-surgeon to the fourth regiment of 


ment he will raise on the tympanic mem- 
brane enough of substance to prevent the 
necessity of introducing probes into the 
perforation during from thirty to forty days. 
He is of opinion that he can restore the 
hearing of all those who have been de- 
prived of it by the obstruction of the Eus- 
tachian organ, and by the obesity of the 
membrane of the tympanum. 
ST _ ________) 
ANECDOTES. 

An officer in Admiral Lord St. Vincent's 
fleet, asking the heroic Nelson, who was 
gallantly bearing down upon the Spanish 
fleet, whether he had reckoned the number 
of the enemy? ‘ No,” replied Nelson, 
“ It will be time enough to do that when 
we have made them sTrike !”’ 
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A gentleman crossing the strand, was 
applied to, by a man who sweeps the cross- 





cuirassiers, and now established at Mibiel 
(Meuse.) The deaf and dumb who under- 
went the operations (whereby he perforated 
with dexterity and success the meatus au- 
ditorius) are Mademoiselle Bivier de St. 


ways, for charity. The gentleman replied, 
* T am going a little farther, and will re- 
member you when I return.” “ Please 
your honour, says the man, “ it is unknown 














Mibiel, aged 16 years, and the Sieur Tous-' 
saint, son of the assistant magistrate of 
Hans sur Meuse, aged 28 years. 

The young girl is doing extremely well. | 
It is more than a month since she under-| 
went the operation. Her left ear is per- 
fectly healed, and the opening made to the 
tympanum always continues; which is ab- 
solutely necessary. She takes notice of the 
least sounds and begins to articulate words 


the credit I give in this way.” 
=_— 


A buffoon at the court of Francis I. com- 
plained to the king, that a great lord threat- 
ened to murder him for uttering some jokes 
| about him. “ If he does,” said Francis, 
eg shall be hanged in five minutes after.” 
“ Twish your Majesty would hang him 
Jive minutes before.” 














in a very satisfactory manner. Her viva- 
city pleases, and her figure changes for the 
better. She is incessantly humming va- 
rious airs which her sisters teach her. 

The young man of Hans-sur-Meuse, who 
was operated upon a short time since, hears 
as well as his comrades, and even more 


—he makes constant efforts to pronounce 
all sorts of words. The surgeon from 
whom we have the particulars, hopes that 











house to wait at table when he entertains | in three or four months the two subjects 
_ his friends, and putting some of it on a will speak perfectly. It is evident that 


Mr. George Rose, when secretary of the 
treasury, being asked by an intimate friend, 
why he did not promote merit? with much 


simplicity retorted, “ Did merit promote 
me 29? 





Among the addresses presented upon the 
accession of that Solomon of Great Britain, 
James the First, was one from the ancient 
iown of Shrewsbury, wisifing bis Majesty 
might reign as long as the sun, moon, and 
stars endured. “ Jn troth, man,” said the 











plate, desired him to eat and show a good | they must be instructed like children, who 
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King to the person who presented it, “ if J 
do, my son must reign by candle-light.” 
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LINES, 


On the Seaman who died and was buried on the Island 
of Melvilie, the only one of Capt. Parry's crew that 
that Commander lost in his late expedition. 


Came he back with Parry’s adventurous band ? 
|| No he slumbers alone on a distant land; 

He sleeps where a Briton ne'er slept before, 
The first civilized man that died on that shore. 


SYMPATHY. 


Sweet Sympathy, that lady fair 
Le Is but a child of light and air, | 


: = That hovers round the globe unseen, 
PERUVIANS WHO HAVE NOBLY BLED. 


Of smiles, as well as vears the queen. | 
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Air, “ Scots mha ha’ wi’ Wallace bled.” This female in her tiny hand, 


Holds an enchanted magic wand, 
And often takes her station by 


A corner of the female eye. ! No bell was toll’d when his spirit fled, 


| And his clay was borne to the home of the dead ; 
| His only knell was the north wind roar, 
As it swept a strain o'er his grave on the shore. 


. Peruvians who have nobly bled, 
Flas ‘Tupac's spirit wholly fled ? 
Or will you die on honour’s bed, 
To set your country free ? 
The tow'ring bird of freedom high 
* Proclaims your firmness through the sky ; 
Like freemen stand—like freemen die, 
For glorious liberty. 


Oft in a time of deep distress, 
She touches with a light address 
The eye with that enchanted wand, 


She holds so coyly in her hand. | Oh, his was a sad case—his parents not there, 
| In sickness to tender him comfort and care— 
| To follow his corse, as slowly they bore 


| His remains to the grave on that cold bleak shore. 


That eye, what wonders then ensue, 
Dissolves in globes of shining dew ; 
Sarah, believe the muse can see 
That little sprite is near to thee. 


Who would wear a despot’s chain ? 

Who would be a slave to Spain? 

Sweet liberty, who would restrain, 
Deserves a dastard’s grave : 

Who for treedom’s sacred cause 

Wields the biade which justice draws, 

Who scorns the tyrant’s bloody laws,— 
Mingles with the brave. 


_|| No wife of his bosom to watch o'er his rest, 

_ And catch the last sigh that escap’d from his breast; 
Read Goldsmith's page, and you will feel Sadly the tear of affection to pour 

The wonder which I now reveal ; O’er the grave of the civiliz’d man on that shore 
Her sceptre then those eyes of blue 

Will touch, and raise the silvery dew. | a yet do I ween that the ship crew, bet 
MARTIN. |) lhe tear-drop fall from the eye that was wet; 


| AS Slowly, and sadly, aud silent they bore, 
|| The civiliz’d man to his grave on the shore. 

















By your Antiquera slain, 

By the blood on Cica’s plain, 

By the tears you’ve shed in vain, 
Die, or else be free: 

Tyrants fear your deathless might, 

Freedom yields her flood of light, 

Thy Amaru will rule the fight, 
And guide to victory. 


Elkridge, near Baltimore, Jan. 1821. 
eal 
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|, The traveller too tlat shall see thy grave, 
| Will think of thee and thy captaia brave ; 
And freely the tribute of feeling wil! pour, 
| For the civiliz’d man that died on that shore. 
1 RUDOLPH. 





TO MARY. 


BY J. T. MAYO. 


| Go, fair girl'—I will not upbraid thee— 
I will not fling one reproach on thy name, 
But I will curse love for what it has made me— 
I will pity thy weakness and cover thy shame. 
Go—but think not I can ever forget thee— 
fee Seen. Oh! no, thou art dear to this torn bosom still, 
Adieu—adieu, the vision’s o’er— Dear as the moments when smiling you met me, 
The loved ideas have fled ! Those moments of hope and of rapturous thrill. 
For now the meteor Hope, no more 


= 
ON THE RIVER SCHUYLKILL. 
BY GEORGE BECK, ESQ. 

How oft, fair Schuylkill, wing'd by airy dreams, 
My fervid fancy baums thy winding streams; 
Sees all the beauties of thy flowery shores, 
And meets those triends my glowing soul adores! 
The well known seats with kindling warmth I view, 
Look round thy banks, and still imagine new ! 
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Deludes my airy tread. 


Adieu—adieu— your woodland maid 
Shall cease the tender sigh ; 

While you for fading fortune wade, 
She treads the azure sky. 


Adieu—adieu—that maid lies low, 
And softly, sweetly sleeps ; 

Her cheeks no more with crimson glow— 
No more for love she weeps. 


Adieu—adieu—a lovlier maid, 
And richer far you’l) find ; 

And I may meet a calmy shade, 
Ana make an angel kind. 


Adieu—adieu—my latest sigh 
To love and you is given ; 

Prepare to meet me where | hie, 
I wing iny flight to heaven. 


The broken heart that bursts with wo, 
May you, oh! never feel ; 

My dying wish is all for you— 
My hope your fature weal. 


Aud when the grass waves o’er my head, 
If there your footsteps hie, 

Will you not think of her you fled, 
Aud left a maid to die. 


L. or Connecticut. 








Ere my boyish reflections had wander’d on love, 
Isaw and [ felt an affection for thee, 

’Twas a friendship as pure as of angels above— 
That friendship, alas, has proved fatal to me. 


Believe me—there is not a wish of my heart, 
But turns with the tend’rest emotion to thee ; 
Though fate has compell’d us asunder to part, 

O! Mary, thou still wilt be dearest to me. 

SS 
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How sweet, when the moon-beam illumines the sky, 

And the world seems bush’d in repose— 
When nothing is heard save the ow! flitting by, 

Or the streamlet which murmuring flows. 





How sweet with the friend of ones youth then to stray, 
Whilst retired from a world of pain, 

Each action of life that is past to survey, 
And joys we can ne’er know again. 


With rapture the pleasures of childhood to trace, 
Which mem’ry returns to our view ; 
O'er scenes which no distance, no time can efface, 


To drop the fond tear which is due. 
HENRY WILLIAM. 


Nature, adapting all things to their place, 
Planted no beard upon a woman s face ; 

Not Packwood’s razors, though the very best, 
Could shave a chin, that never is at rest. 





The stately bridge which spans thy azure ude, 

The rival barks that o'er thy billows ride, 

Mid blue mist see so gently glide away, 

To Delaware's far off retulgent bay. 

But ab, fair stream, when o'er thy meadows green, 
On breezy heights the Woodland bowers” are seen, 
Those domes so dear to every feeling muse, 

What tears of joy my streaming eyes suffuse ! 

Glad Memory then recording rolls unwinds, 

And shows the treasures of congenial minds ; 
Shows there how blest the precious moments roll, 
While Hamilton commingles soul with soul. 
Enamour'd dreams! couid you but realize 

These rapturous visions to my waking eyes, 

With what new bliss on those bright gems I'd gaze, 
That line his walls, and round his mansion blaze ! 
Thou peerless Queen of ali Columbia's seats, 

With him how sweet to trace thy green retreats ; 

| Round hill and fountam, fano'd by breezy air, 
With him who bid thee rise so passing fair, 

To wander round and drink the baliny gales, 

His ever-blooming world of sweeis exhales ! 
Exotics rare his ceaseless bounty brings 

From Gades, round the world, to Ganges’ springs. 
What Orient sweets his numerous Lowers distill, 
And fragrance walt o’er Anna's sacred bill! 
Through vistas thence, how many a prospect shines 
| Of hills, dales, streams, and undulating lines ! 








| * The seat of the late William Hamilton, Esq. 
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Bright Art with Nature round the distance piays ; 
Here Art invites you, through her devious maze, 
Which, step by step, ihe wanderer's foot beguiles : 
Bewildering Jong, he tries her tangling wiles ; 

In wild amaze now turns him round and round, 
Ad hears the city’s tinkling bells resound ; 

Now, listening, hears the bird's love-warbling charm, 
The flock’s wild murmur from the distant farm, 
And chariots thundering o'er the ridge below. 
Lost, and more lost, he knows not where to go; 
Siili wondering more, when once he sees the skies, 
Where all the magic length of labyrinth lies. 


How sweet from this fair hill the wide survey, 
When evening’s golden light the domes display, 
When Philadelphia's turrets seem to burn, 

And glittering sashes back the light return ! 
Far down the stream the wilder'd eye beguiles, 
And seems to encircle round its bundrvd isles. 
As on you trace the lawn’s long shaven maze, 
Delusive change her thousand scenes displays. 
Here all is gloomy, solemn, wild, and still, 
Save the soft murmar of yon busy mill; 
And, bursting from the rocks in gurgling sighs, 
A living stream the hermitage supplies, 
With sweet embrace a lovely island laves, 
Falls o’er its brim, and join with SchuyTkill’s waves. 
Fair scenes of bliss, where oft, while Nature sleeps, 
My Fancy wild, her loveliest vigils keeps ! 
Delusions fair—alas! too soon the morn 
Your charm dissolves, and leaves me here forlorn. 
Were Hamilton, like me, in wilds like these to mourn, 
Oh! with what rapture would his eyes return, 
To see those domes, his own creation, shine! 
And oh! to see once more such bliss be mive! 
[Western Review. 
— 
From the National Advocate. 


’ ERIN O’ER THE SEA. 
A Song for St. Patrick's Day— Tune, Shannon side. 


Ye sons of verdant Erin! 
This day is all your own: 
Warm hearts are proudly wearing 
The Shamrock early blown ! 
Tn social joy elysian, 
The rapturous moments flee, 
When Fancy spreads the vision 
Of Erin o’er the sea. 


Ol! then her lucid fountains, 
Her meads and summer skies, 
Her high majestic mountains 
In one fair picture rise : 
‘Then all the scenes and pleasures 
Of youth and iufancy, 
Again unfold their treasures 
fo Erin o'er the sea. 


. Then aged trees dispreading 
Down by some cottage dear, 
The sire, the friend, the maiden, 
Who claim’d the latest tear, 
Shall wake the exile’s bosom 
To hame’s sweet joyancy ; 
He'll sigh, and kiss the bosom 
Te Erin o'er the sea ! 


To all true sons of Erin, 
Let this warm greeting come ; 
“ May all the Shamrock wearing, 
Find friends where’er they roam,” 
And shame, that reereant cover, 
W ho bows the servile knee, 
He ne’er can be a laver 
Of Erin o'er the sea! 





And while the light is beaming 
Out from the ruby wine— 
While Erin’s flag is streaming, 
And smiles of welcome shine, 
Fill, fill the glass and pour it 
To Emmet's memory, 
‘Whodeck'd that flag, and bore 1: 
In Erin o’er the sea! 


While we the page are turning, 
The record of her boast, 


| Airs, ciiend to American Words, and arranged for 
‘the Piano Forte. The Poetry by Samuel Woodworth 
and other Native Bards.” 

In conformity to the act of the Congress of the Uni. 
ted States, entitled “ An act for the encouragement 
of learning, by securing the copies of maps, charts, 
and books, to the authors and proprietors of such co 
| pies, during the time therein mentioned ;"" and, also, 
to an act, entitled “* An act supplementary to an act. 
entitled an act for the encouragement of learning, by 
securing the copies of meats, charts, and books, to th 








Oh! may the tear be burning; 
That fails for all she’s lost! 


But curs'’d may tyrants be, 


To Erin o’er the sea ! 
S. or New-Jersty. 








NEW-YORK, 
. SATURDAY, MARCH 31, 1821. 





THE PICTURED ROCKS. 
The “ Pictured Rocks’’ on the cctihical shore of |, 


the pleasure to see them, as furnishing one of the 
most astonishing and magnificent natural curiosities 
that can be found ia our country. An intelligent gen- 
tleman, who accompanied Governor Cass in his tour 
last summer, describes them as surpassing in gran- 

deur, the far-famed cataract of Niagara. They form || 








- |! time, and when there are no indications of a storm. | 


height, and extend along the shore about ten miles: 

the projections and indentations are numerous, and | 
| the imagination of the observer throws them into vari- | 
ous forms; sometimes the fronts of buildings—now a | 
tower, and anon castles and columns appear in varied 
succession. In many places vast caverns are worn into 
the rocks by the waves, the entrances to which are 
, Sometimes cragged and irregular, and sometimes re- 
, gular hemispherical arches, supported by mighty pil- 
lars. ‘The smallest wave, rushing into these caverns, 
®auses a loud, jarring, and awful sound, which, to) 
the ear of the passenger, is dashed along by echo, to | 








_ {| be mingled with, aud to increase the noises which rush | 


{from more distant caverns. 
The Indians never pass these rocks but in a calm 
' It is said that they believe the caverns to be the abode 
of bad spirits, and, owing to their superstition, or to 
the awe which the scenery inspires, they generally ob- 
| Serve a profound silence when passing them. 
» [Detroit Gaxette. 


, Dairy Secret.— Have side two pans in boiling wa- 
ter ; oh the new milk’s coming to the dairy, take the 
hot pans out of the water, put the milk into one of 
them, and cover it with the other. This will occasion 
in the usual time, great augmentation of the thickness 
and quality of the cream. 

Southern District of New-York, ss. 

BE IT REMEMBERED, Tiat on the twenty- 
(t.8.) filth day of January, in the forty-fifth year of 

the Independence of the United States of Ame- 
rica, Edward Riley, of the said district, hath depo- 
sited in this office the title of a book, the right where- 
of he claims as proprietor, in the words following, to 
wit: 


Riley's Vocal Melodies, first volume: Being a 





{| Danish, Swedish, Turkish, Hebrew, and Chinese 





Collection of American, English, Scoteh, Irish, 
| Welch, French, German, Italian, Swiss, Tyralese, 








' 


a perpendicular wall of about three hundred feet in t 


}authors and proprietors of such copies, during the 


r times therein mentioned, and extending the benefits 
Those martyrs are in Heaven, || thereof to the arts of designing, eugraving, and etch 
‘ ing historical and other prints.” 

Who stole what God had given 1 


GILBERT LIVINGSTON THOMPSON. 
Clerk of the Southern District of New-York 


—-_ 
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MARRIED, 


| 
} On Saturday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. Sand- 
\| ford, Mr. John Ashman, printer, to Miss Lodemes 
|; Lewis, both of this city. 


On Monday evening last, by the Rev. John Wi!- 
'liams, Mr. Le Grand Sands, of Oyster-Bay, L. I. te 


liam M‘Intosh, of this city. 

At Bushwick, L.1 by the Rev. Mr. Bassett, (at 
the residence of Mr. Gardner Thomas) Mr Lewis 
| Sandford of this city, te Miss Frances A. Thomas, of 


‘ 
Lake Su em ibed by those who have had | Miss Maria M‘Intosh, eldest daughter of Dr. Wi\- 





} Liverpool, in Nova Scotia. 


At Philadelphia, Mr. Seth Craige, jun. merchant, 
to Miss Angeliva, daughter of the late Joshua Shaw. 
Jeremiah Brown, merchant, to Elizabeth, daughter 
|| of Thomas Stewardson. 

At Friends’ Meeting, in Arness Town, Mr. Samuel 
C. Tayler, of Chesterfield, Burlington county, to Miss 
Charlotte A. Woodward, daughter of Mr. Abner 
Woodward, of Hanover, Monmouth county. 

_ At Trenton, Mr. John Voorhees to Miss Hannah 
Lloyd. Mr. John Richards, to Miss Hannah White. 

At Augusta, Geo. on the 6th inst. George W. War- 
ner, Esq. attorney at law, of this city to Miss Marga- 
ret Hopkins, daughter of B. B. Hopkins, Esq. of the 
former place. 





———— 
DIED, 

On Monday morning last, afier a short illness, Miss 
Frances Durell, aged 65 years. 

At Pleasant Valley, Dutchess county, on the 17th 
inst. in the 32d year of her age, Mrs. Pamela Gabau- 
dan, wife of Mr. John Gabaudan, and daughter of 
Col. Joshua Ward. 

In Trenton, on the 2ist inst. of the consumption, 
Elizabeth Hollinshead, widow of John Hollinshead, 
aged 37 years. 

At Middletown, N. J. on the 16th instant, Wiliam 





|| B. Hartshorne, aged 29 years. 


In Salem county, on the 11th instant, Jacob Hoo- 
ven, of Mannington, aged 61 years. 

At Allowaystown, on the 7th, William Adams. On 
the 15th, James Camp. On the 17th, James English, 
formerly of Mannington, in the 86th year of his age. 

At Allenstown, on the 2d inst. Mrs. Leigh, aged 62. 

At Charleston, on the 13th instant, Mr. Samuel Sti- 
well, aged 38 years, late merchant of this city. 
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